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VESPERTILIO BAT. 
Generis Character. 


Dentes omnes erecti, acumi- | Teetherect, sharp-pointed, ap- 
nati, approximati. proximated, 


~ Manus palmate Yolitantes | Hands palmated with a mem- 


membrana corpus cingente,] brane furrounding the body 
+ and giving the animal the 
poweriof flight. 


Tue curious fornjation of these animals cannot 
be contemplated without admiration: the bones 
of the extremities being: continued: into long and 
thin processes, connected by a most, delicately- 
formed membrane or skin, capable, from its thin- 


"ness, of being contracted at pleasure into immume- 


rable wrinkles, so as to lie in a small space when 
the animal is at rest, and! to be stretched to a very 


wide extent for occasional flight: mI 


Should. a speculative philosopher, not awaré of 
thie anatomical impossibility of success, attempt, 
by, means of’ light machinery, to exercise’ the 


power of flight, he could not hit on a more plau- 


sible idea tham ‘of:copying ‘the structitre. de- 
scribed, — Acc ingly a celebrated author ‘has 
most justly and! judiciously -représented- avsage 
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inches and cight lines: 

This species, is descril 
volume of the Count de B 
It is a native of Guitiha; 
ble in meadows and_ ofl 
numbers; flying. im cc 
and both ae 
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America, pi og 

The extent of : 
or more; vod fram the nose to { 
inches and a. ‘half. = has 





o 4 Bae Thee 
bao: there is.no tail; but ‘Cine ts: 
) dons run from the wees to the edge of the mem- 
+) brane, 








oe » Mr. Buffon supposes” this to be.the Vampyre; 

if the accounts of that animal's extraordinary 
may be depended upon, we are still uncer- 
species; re and: othiers, who give 
omitting. articular description 
L most probable 
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187 
more uniform or Te fatied tage; raving 365 
marks or shades of black and ferruginous as in” = 
the former; and, in particular, is strikingly dis. 
tinguished, as a species, by having only two claws 
on the fore feet: it is also a much more active ani- _ 
mal, and, even when imported into Europe, has been 
known, according to the testimony of the Count 
de Buffon, to ascend and descend from a tall tree 
several times in a day; whereas the three-toed 
Sloth with difficulty performs that operation in a 
whole day; and can scarce crawl some hundred 
yards in the space of many hours. ‘The disposi- 
tion of the hair on the head of the two-toed Sloth 
differs also from that of the former animal, and is 
directed immediately backwards, without being 
in the least reversed round the front as in that 
species. A very fine specimen may be seen in 
the Leverian Museum; and a young one not 
much larger than a Squirrel, and of a very light 
or whitish colour is in the British Museum, as 
well as a more advanced specimen, preserved in “| 
spirits. 4 


_ 





In Mr. Carlisle’s description of the remarkable — ¥; 
disposition of the trunks of the subclavian and 








afforded, 
‘this particular in other slow-moving 
and Mr. Carlisle, at my request, 
arteries of the Bradypus tridactylus, 


examined 
of all Quadrupeds yet known the slowest in its £ 


movements; when the same remarkable distribu- 
‘tion of vessels presented itself, both in the upper 
and lower limbs; and the small ‘divisions of the 
artery, forming the surrounding cylinder, were 
still more numerous than in the Slow Lemur, viz. 


_ not less than 60 or 65, and in the lower limbs, at 


least,, as many: these small cylinders ‘were also 
connected by several lateral or anastomesing 
branches. We then opened a specimen of the 


‘~ Bradypus didactylus, an animal far less slow in 





re a ee 


its motions than the tridactylus. In this species a 
distribution indistinctly approaching to that above 
described was discovered, but with much fewer di- 
visions, and more ee the usual distribu- 
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Cc h iF "peculiar 


kind of motion pe Alan The claws ‘on: 
\\ the fore feet a number, and are exces- 







sively moderately crooked, and sharp- 
poin emt on the hind feet are shorter, and 
of a uder shape. ‘The tail is very short, and 
inconspic ‘The animal, at the time this de- 
scription was drawn up, was thought to be some- 
what more than four years old. When first taken 
it is said to have been about the size of a raccoon, 
and to have sometimes barked in the manner of 
adog. Its voice, however, when examined as 
above, was a sort of short, abrupt roar, which it 
uttered when much disturbed or irritated. It was 
a gentle and good-natured animal; it fed chiefly 
on vegetable substances and milk; was fond of 
apples, and did not willingly eat animal food, ex- 
cept of'a very tender nature, as marrow, which it 
readily sucked from a bone presented to it. It 
was also delighted with honey, sugar, and other 
sweets, Its motions were not, as in the two former 
species, slow and languid, but moderately lively ; 
and it appeared to have a habit of turning itself 
round and round every now and then, as if for 
amusement, t, in the manner of a dog when lying 
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vered in a fossil state, some years ago, Ai” 

America; and which, Mr. Cuvier thinks, ap- 

proaches much nearer to the genus Bradypus or 

Sloth than to any other yet known. 

Mr. Cuvier’s account is as follows: 

“<"Phis skeleton is fossil. It was found a hun- 
dred feét beneath the surface of a sandy soil, in 
the vicinity of the river of La Plata. It only 
‘wants the tail, and some pair-bones, which have 

Ee imitated in wood; and the skeleton is now 

ounted at Madrid. 

«‘ This skeleton is twelve feet (French) long, 
by six feet in height. The spine is composed of 
seven cervical, sixteen dorsal, and four lumbar 
vertebra: it has consequently sixteen ribs. The 
sacrum is short; the ossa ilia very broad; and 

their plane being almost perpendicular to the 

spine, they form a very open pelvis. There is no 
pubis or ischium; at least they are wanting in 
this skeleton, and there is no mark‘of their hav- 

"ing existed when the animal was alive. 

~* The thigh are excessively thick, and 
eg bones sti so in proportion, Theen-- 
the foot bore on the ground in walk- 
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ing. The shoulder blade is much broader thar 


jong. The clavicles are perfect, and the two bones 
of the fore-arm are distinct and moveable: upon 
each other. The fore limbs are longer than the 
j tind. To judge by the form of the last pha- 
“-lau..8, there must have been very large pointed. 
claws}. enclosed at their origin in a long sheath, 
There appears to have been only three of these 
claws on the fore feet, and a single one on the 
hind, The other toes seem to have been deprived - 
of them, and, perhaps, entirely concealed beneath 
the skin. 
“The head is the greatest singularity of this 
skeleton. The occiput is elongated and flattened, 
but it is pretty convex above the eyes. The two 
jaws form a considerable projection, but without — 
teeth, there being only four on each side above 
and below, all grinders, with a flat crown, and 
grooved across, The breadth of the branches of 
the lower jaw, and the great apophysis placed on ~ 
the base of the zygomatic arch, deserve particular _ 
notice. ; * 
“This quadruped, in its characters, taken toge-— 
ther, differs from all known animals; and each of — 
its bones, considered apart, also differs from the 
corresponding bones of all known animals. This — 
results from a detailed comparison of the skeleton 
with that of other animals, and will readily appear 
to those who are conversant in such researches; 
for none of the animals which approach it i 
bulk have either pointed claws, or s n 










ced, ra sole inspection of the f 

indicatory “characters, that is, the claws 

& cand teeth. These shew that it must be classed in 
the family of unguiculated quadrupeds destitute 
»of cutting-teeth; and, in fact, it has pie 
-Tations with these animals in all parts of its hody 
This family is composed of the Sloth ( Fradypus), 
‘Armadillo (Dasypus), Pangolin (Minis), Ant- 
Eater (Myrmecophaga), and Ore teropus or Cape 
Ant-Eater. 

“The great thickness of the branches of the 
lower jaw, surpassing even that of the elephant, 
seems t8prove that the vast animal was not content 
with leaves, but, like the elephant and rhinoceros, 

Be broke and ground the branches themselves; its 
close and flat-crowned teeth appearing very pro- 
per for that purpose. The position of the bones 
of the nose, having some analogy with that of the 

_ elephant and tapir, would induce a suspicion that 

* our animal wore a trunk, but it must have been 
very short, since'the length of the head and neck 
together equals that of the fore legs. However 

» sthis be, we find in the absence of canine-teeth, 
and the shortness of the muzzle, sufficient” cha- 

~ racters to constitute a new genus in the family of 
the edentated, which ought to be placed between 
€ Sloth and the Armadillo; since toythe shape 
of the head of the former, it joins the teeth of the 

‘latter. Tt would | be necessary to know particulars 

of hi oe such as the 

;, the form of the” tongue, 












generic name of M geo and the trivial 
-t. ~-Of Americanum. 
© It adds to the numerous bat, apprize 
us that the animals of the ancient world were all 
different fiom those we now see on the earth; for 
it is scarcery probable that, if this animal still ex- 
'. isted, so remarkable a species could have hitherto 
escaped the researches of naturalists. It is also a 
new and very strong proof of the invariable laws 
of the subordination of characters, and the just- 
ness of the consequences thence deduced for the _ 
classification of organized bodies; and under both — 
these views it is one of the most vahuaite’disco- 
veries which have for a long time been made in 
Natural History.” 





\ In the mean time, 7 eet ae give it the 








--MYRMECOPHAGA. axreate 


Generic Character, —; 


Dentes nulli. Teeth, none. 

Lingua teres, extensilis. Tongue cylindric, extensile. 

Os angustatum in rostrum. || Mouth lengthened into a 
somewhat tubular form. 

Corpus pilis tectum. Body covered with hair. 


- ; 


Tue animals of this genus live entirely on in- 
sects, more particularly on the various kinds of 
Ants; in order to obtain which, they extend their 
tongue, which is of a very great length, and of a 
roundish or worm-like form, into the nests of 
those insects, and when, by means of the viscid 
moisture with which it is covered, a sufficient 
number are secured, they retract it suddenly into 
the mouth and swallow them. A part of the ge- 
neric character of the Myrmecopbaga is the total 
want of teeth, in which particularity it resembles 
. no other animals except those of the genus Manis, 
_ © im. which, the same circumstance takes place. 
_” There are, however, in the Ant-Eaters according 
"© toithe observations of Mons. Broussonet, certain 
be bone ‘or processes not unlike teeth, situated deep 
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GREAT ANT-EATER. : 
at the entrance of the gullet or esophagus; or 
rather, according to the celebrated Camper, at 

athe lower end of the jaws. The species of Ant- 


Eaters are not numerous.) 
o¥ 
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\a 
GREAT ANT-EATER. 


Myrmecophaga Jubata, Mf, “pchnrtedleigt, Mantis pentadace 
tylis cauda jubata, Lin. Syst. oy : 

Grey-brown Ante£ater, with four toes on the fore feet, five on 
the hind, long-snout, and very wail. 

‘Tamanoir, Duffs 10. p. 141. pl. 29. s 

Great Ant-Eater, Peanant Quadb®. p, 2560 

Museum Leverianum, vol. 1. p. 99: ple 88. # 


Tus is by far the largest of the Ant-Eaters, 
bemg upwards of seven feet in length, from 
the tip of the nose to the endof the tail; but 
if measured to the origi of the tail, it is no 
more than about five feet anda half. It is an 
animal of an ‘uncouth appearance: the head is 
small; the snout very long: the eyes small: the 
ears short and round: the shéulders thick and 
muscular, from whence the body tapers towards 
the tail; but the -are thick and stout: the 
colour of the animal is ep grey, with a very 
broad band of black runi 
wards on each side 











168 GREAT ANT-EATER. 


‘much above the foot: the tail is black, extremely 
long and bushy: the hair on the whole body, but 
especially on the tail, is very harsh and coarse. . 
there are four toes on the fore feet, and five on 
the hind; the two middle’ claws of the tore fy 
are extremely large and strong; which render this 
creature, though destitute of teeth, a very for- 
midable adversary; since it has been known to 
destroy animals of much greatcr apparent strength 
than itself; fixing its claws upon them, and ex- 
erting such powerful strength as+to kill them by 
continued laceration and pressure. It is a native 
of Brasil and Guiana: it is chiefly a nocturnal ani- 
mal, and is said to sleep during the greatest part 
of the day in retired places. Its pace is some- 
what slow, and its manners dull and heavy. It 
is said to swim with ease; at which time it flings 
its tail over its back. A living specimen was 
some years ago bronght into Spain, and kept in 
the Royal Menagerie at Madrid: in this state of 
confinement it would readily eat raw meat cut 
small, and was said to swallow four or five pounds 
inaday. Its length was six feet, from the nose 
to the end of the tail, and-its height was two 
feet. The specimen in the Leverian Museum is 
of superior size, and is commemorated by Mr. 
Pennant, in his History of Quadrupeds, as being 
the largest specimen he ever heard of. Its. di- 
mensions, however, do not seem to exceed those 
of askin preservéd in the British Museum, and 
, Which once belonged to’ that of the Royal So- 
1 oF . A beautiful figure of the Leverian speci- 
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MIDDLE ANT-EATER. 169 


? men is given in» No. 2. of the Museum. Leveri- 
anum, and is copied in the present work. 


Mi —— 
%. MIDDLE ANT-EATER. 


Myrmecophaga ‘Tetradactylae M. palmis tetradactylit, Santis 
pentadactylis, cauda cali. ‘Lin, Syst. Nat. p. $2. 

Ant-eater, with four toes on the fore feet, fiye on the hind, and 
half-naked prehensile tail, ee 


‘Turs species, which is far inferior in size to the 
former, has a long slender nose) bending down a 
little: the mouth is black: thé eyes small: the 
cars small and upright, ‘The general cdlour of 
the animal is a palish yellow-brown; the hair 
somewhat shining, and of a hard nature: on each 
side of the neck is an obliqieblack or dusky band, 
crossing the shoulders, and passing toward the lower 
part of the backg: the tail, cn is covered with 
longer hair than the back, is thickish at the base, 
but tapers towards the end where it is nearly bare, 
having the same prehensile power as in some of 
the Monkies. On each of the fore feet are four 
tocs, armed with strong claws, the middle ones 
extremely so. On the hind feet are five claws, 
small in comparison with the former, The leugth 
of the animal fromeaiose to tail is one foot seven 
inches; of the tail ten inches, It inhabits the 
same parts of South America with the Great Ant- 
er, and its manners are similar. It also climbs 
trecs, and occasionally clings by its tail toythe 
branches, 

















De ig ae oa flgehcons st 
saa ithe tt en he re aro he i 


Seb, 1. p. 60. te 37% aad 7. oy, ‘ost 


Bt Daca: which must be considered as an obscure 
> = species, seems aay have. been first mentioned by 
“Seba, and from him « Linneus and 
"Brisson. . The figures, however, which Seba gives, 
"represent equally well ur-toed Ant-Eater or 
u hc of Linneus, from 
y differ in having /pen- 
instead of four on the 
seems highly probable 
may be rather a variety 
of the M. tetradactyla than truly distinct. \Lin- 
neus, in his slight iption mentions a lateral 
black band, and adds, a is broad and 
illose, and that the ani ies it over its 
' back and covers itself with it: he also says that 
“othe back has a longitudinal mane*. It is a na- 

tive}'according to Linnwus, of India. 
In the Leverian Museum: are two specimens of 

. the M. tetradactyla, which in general appearance 
_ agree with. the abo figures of oof Sébs, 
“except having the rather smaller in propor- 
» «tion, .as well as the ears: yet there can be little 
© doubt of their in reality the same species. 






¥ 
*) that this supposed 


Neither this nor the black band are mentioned by Seba. 














For emt ae reader, Seba 

of this supposed 

sent and hecie, are conversant in 
wt readily perceive that it can 
scarce be allowed to sige ty: the Myrmeco- 
phaga tetradactyla. On the other hand, I ought 
not to omit an observation of Mr. Vosmaer, who 
received from the Cape of Good Hope a specimen ; 
preserved in’spirits of wine, and which he sup-— 
posed to be a new-born animal, though as large 
as a young pig. He affirms that Seba’s figures are © 
very. good; ; that they represent a perfectly distinct 
species, viz. that of which he received the young; 
but that the fore feet are furnished with four 
claws. Thus, in reality, the Seban animal, though 
erroneously mentioned as having only three toes 
on the fore feet, may still be, > one 
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Mila en Hanis tral cd i” oie 
lat. p. 5X 

+ Tamandua seu Coati Americana alba, Sh .§ Be Bi. 
Little Ant-Eater.. Eéui. pl 220. 
+ Fourmiller. Buff. 10. p. 144. pl. 306, = 5 1 


_ ‘Tats i is san_animal of great Sees It is not 
superior in size to a squirrel; measuring little 
- more than seven inches from the nose to the tail, 
which is longer than the body and head: the head 
is small; the snout sharpened and slightly bent 
~ downwards: the legs are short; the fore feet have 
“only two claws on each, the exterior one much 
larger and-stronger than the interior: on each of 
|» the hind feet are four claws of moderate size: the 
| ears are véry small and hid in the fur: the eyes 
|) are also small. ‘The whole animal is covered with a 
\ beautifulsoft, and somewhat crisped or curled, fur, 
of a pale yellow-colour, or rather yellow-brown : 
aw tail, which is very thick at the beginning or 
» gradually tapers to the tip; and the lower sur- 
e, for about the space of four inches from the 












/ means of its long tongue, in 
& 9) the manner of other species.. It is a native of 
Ee Guiana. This species has been most elegantly 
Po ahi oe age the figure 
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title of cutting-teeth.) The cars” 
large, uptight, aid pointed: the eyes small: the 
skin naked, else tuberculated, or marked 





a is pubes eeeeebvace eer ge 
and manner of feeding the Rhinoceros resemb 

_ the Elephant; residing in cool sequestered spots, 

near waters, and in shady woods; it delights in 

oy rolling occasionally in the mud, in the manner of 
a hog. res, uy ace age 
_ by any common 


is even said, that, in 


Rhinoceros of ady 





the neck.» ‘This figure of Albert Durer’s has been — 
“frequently copied in works on natural history, and 
-~ occurs in Gesner, Aldrovandus, &c. &¢. Theother _ 


_ figures of the Rhinoceros, afterwards published, — 

\ thotigh free from Albert Durer’s ertors, were 4 

. faulty; and it was not till the year 1743 that a 
faithful representation of this animal was. do 
to the public. This appeared in the P 















but fa ha reel ee 
enraged. This observation is confirmed by Dr 
Sparman, who observed, in @ specimen which he 
shot in Africa, that they Were fixed to the nose 
by a strong apparatus of muscles and tendons, so } 
as to allow the animal the power of giving them — 
a steady” fixture on proper occasions.” This, in- 
deed, is treated by Mr. Bruce, the: celebrated — 
Abyssinian ‘traveller, as an absurd idea; but, on © 
inspecting the horns and skin on which they aré Ps 7 
seated, it does not appear that they are 
tached to or connected with the bone of the 
cranium. a 7 io eck ee 
Mr. Bruce is also of opinion that the common 
or Single-horned Rhinoceros is found in many 
parts of Africa, as well as in Asia; and in this 
there surely seems no improbability, » © = ot | 
| The figure of the two-horned species in Mr. Pen= 
nant’s History of Quadrupeds seems to represent _ 
the whole animal scaly; the roughness of the skin — 
being probably somewhat too harshly expressed: 
in the engraving. ~ oP aa. 
ae pee a arenes me 6 













| 804” Weve-xouran axtocunee > : 
| real vat of tht ania it snot cay to de- 
"termine; but the latter seems the most favourable 
construction, and (if we allow that species to be 
| found in Africa) is by no means an improbable 
_ supposition; since all other travellers, who have 
seen and described the two-horned species, agree 
"in affirming that the very strong plaits and. ar- 
_ ‘mour-like appearance of the skin, which so strik- 
| ingly distinguish the common Rhinoceros, are 
| mot visible, or, at least, but very obscurely visi- 

in the two-horned species. 

» Bruce's description of the manner of feed- 
ing, as well as of some other particulars relative 
‘to the Two-horned Rhinoceros, seems highly wor- 
thy of notice. | He informs us, that, ‘* besides the 
‘trees capable of most resistance, there are, in the 
‘vast forests within the rains, trees of a softer con- 
sistence, and of a very succulent quality, which 
sseem to be destined for his principal food. For 
the purpose of gaining the highest branches of 
‘these, his upper lip is capable of being lengthened 
"out so as to increase his power of laying hold 
with: this in the same manner as the Elephant 
does with his trank. With this lip, and the as- 









eb GG Wallin cccdatgain, ole y 
round with as much ease as an ox would do a 
sock ARE Say sa het alana 
stuff whites Wy te] 
- “When partued, ian is feet buat 
astonishing degree of swiftness, considering his size, — 
‘the apparent unwieldiness of his body, his great 
weight before, and the shortness of his legs: He is 
dong, ‘and has a kind of trot, which, after a few 
‘minutes, increases in a great proportion, and takes — 
in a great distance; but this is:to be understood 
with a degree of moderation. It is not true, that 
in a plain he beats the horse in swiftness. I have 
passed him with ease, and seen many worse 
mounted do the same, and though it is certainly _ 
‘true that a horse can very seldom come up with | 
‘him, this is owing to his cunning, but not his — 
‘swiftness. He makes constantly from wood to 
‘wood, and forces himself into the thickest part.of’ 
them. ‘The trees that are frush, or dry, are broke — 
down, like as with a cannon shot, and fall behind — 
him and on his side in all directions. Others — 
that are more pliable, greener, or fuller of sap, are 













i. wo-H0RNED (RHINOCEROS, — . 
owes bik death, sand. meer escapes if there is so 
"_-miuch plain as to enable the horse to get before him. 
fe as prota then, make him lay aside all 
_ thoughts of escaping, but by victory over his 
ph enemy. _ He stands for amoment at bay, then, 
| atastart, runs straight forward at the; horse, like 
"the wild boar, whom, in his manner of'action, he 
_ ‘very much resembles. ‘The horse easily avoids 
he ‘him, by turning short to aside; and this is the fa- 
"tal instant: the naked man, with the sword, drops 
\y ‘from:behind the principal horseman, and, unseen 
- by the Rhinoceros, who is seeking his enemy, the 
‘horse, he gives him a stroke across the tendon of 
_ the heel, which renders him incapable of further | 
flight or resistance. 
_« In speaking of the great quantity of food ne- 
_scessary to support this enormous mass, we must 
~ likewise consider the vast quantity of water which 
ae necds. Nocountry but that of the Shangalla, 
ed which he possesses, deluged with six months’ rain, 
e ‘and full of large and deep basons, made in the 
be ‘living rock, and shaded by dark woods from eva- 
poration, or watered by large and. deep rivers, 
which never fall low or to a state of dryness, can 
yf supply the vast draughts of this monstrous crea- 
ture: but it is not for drinking alone. that he fre- 
| equents wet and marshy places;, large, fierce, and. 
j as he is, -submit to prepare himself 
the weakest of all adversarie 
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TWO-HORNED RHINOCEROS. Bs 
him; hé cannot emigrate, or seek his’ 
among the sands of Atbara.” a 
The adversary just mentioned is a fy 
of the genus (Estrus), which 
ceros, as well as the Camel and . 
mals, and would, according to Mr. 
sily subdife him, but for the strata 


from thus rolling in the 
- oar} deprive 
The 
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TWO-HORNED RHINOCEROS, < 
head much resembled that of the’ Single- 
os. The eyes were), small, of a 
the membrana hick and 
mt we 
e skin astfetiiding the eyes was wrinkled, 
Is were wide, ‘The upper Jip was, point= 
n d hanging over the under. t yee rap relia 




















teeth in the front of each jaw. 


ears were small’ and pointed, lined and 
perietalies sc: te and: situated Jike 
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18 a>) : 
“Gossett ges ena 
ent and decoration of their Ele- 
j Piste: which, after their daily feeding, bathing; 
| oiling, and rubbing, are often painted about the 
| ears and head with various colour, and their 
_ tusks are surrounded with rings of gold 6x silver; 
_ and when employed in processions, &c. they are 
» clothed in the most sumptuous trappings. 
4 Pb abe Necest Tada they pte Woh ened im 
arate and we are told that Porus, the Indian mo- 


et 





a opposed the passage of Alexander over the 
_ Hydaspes with eighty-five Elephants. Buffon also. 
| imagines. that some of the Elephants which were ” 
taken by Alexander, and sent into Greece, were 
peared by Pyrrhus against the Romans, The 
~ Romans received their Elephants from Africa, and 
that, in great numbers; since it appears *that 
_ Pompey entertained the people with a show of 
_ eighteen in the space of five days; which were alb 
_ destroyed in conflicts with armed men. Fifty lious 
A ~ were also exhibited in the same space. The cry- 
¢ ing and distress of the wounded Elephants is said 
- to have excited much commiseration among the | 
opt It is highly remarkable, if true, 
| that the young a ea do not attach” Sess 
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tusks\are formed." 
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_ cond set are then completely in use. | ‘At about 
this petiod the third set begins to-cut the gum, 

and from the end of the second to the beginning 
of the sixth year, the third set comes gradually 
forward as the jaw lengthens, not only to fill up 
this additional space, but also to supply the place 
of the second set, which are, during the same pe= ~ 
riod, gradually worn away, and their fangs or 

- roots obsorbed, From the beginning of the sixth 
to the end of the ninth year, the, fourth set of 
grinders comes forward, to supply the gradual 





. tans we seein bo BARE v0 raeiae 
ble an animal, though hitherto 20 very imperfectly 
known, we oaths Te cee J 

~_ This, according to Niewhoff, its only ies 


and who has in his travels'to the East | 
_ Indies, 5; of a very singular shape. 
_ Tts‘size is that of a ox: the snout like that 
i is . SS _ 
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~PLATYPUS.” =) 


ALP 
Generié Character. 
Os anatinum. Mouth shaped like the bill of 
| a duck. 
Pedes palmati. Feet webbed. 


Or this most extraordinary genus the first de- 


* scription appeared in the Naturalist’s Miscellany; 


but as the individual there described was the only 
one which had been seen, it was impossible not to 
entertain some distant doubts as to the genuine 
nature of the animal, and to surmise, that, though 
in appearance perfectly natural, there might still 
have been practised some arts of deception in its 


» structure. I, therefore, hesitated as to admitting 


it into the present History of Quadrupeds. Two 
more specimens, however, having been yery lately 
sent over from New Holland, by Governor Hun- 
ter, to Sir Joseph Banks, the suspicions before 
‘mentioned are now completely dissipated. I shall, 
therefore, here repeat my first description in the 
work above mentioned, and have only to obse: “e, 
that the genus should be placed, as there pro- 


posed, next to that of Myrmecophaga, in the pre- 
sent ordtr of Bruta. 
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of a hog: the ears long and rough; and, the tail 
thick and bushy, The eyes are placed upright 
in the head, quite differently from those of other. 
quadrupeds, - On each sidethe head, next to 
the eyes, stand the horns, or rather teeth, not 
quite so thick as those of an Elephant: This ani- 
mal feeds upon herbage, and is but seldom tak- 
en. Itis a native of Java, and is called by the 
Chinese Sukotyro. This is all the description 
given by Niewhoff. The figure is repeated in 
Churchill's Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
vol. 2, p. 360, Niewhoff was a Dutch traveller, 


Puig visited the East Indies about the middle of 
ww the 


last century, viz. about the year 1563, and 
continued his peregrinations for several years, It 
must be confessed that some of the figures intro- 
duced into his works are not remarkable for their 
acciiracy. 
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DUCK-BILLED PLATYPUs. 


Platypus Anatinus, Vivarium ‘Nature, tab. 385. 
The Duck-billed Platypus. Naturalist’s Miscellany, pl. 385. 


Tue animal cxhibited on the present plate con- 
stitutes’a new and singular genus, which, in the 
Linnean arrangement of quadrupeds, should be 
placed in the order Bruta, and should stand next 
to the genus Myrmecophuga, 

Of all the Mammaliasyet’ known it seems the 
most extraordinary in its conformation ; exhibit- 
ing the perfect resemblance of the beak of a Duck 
engrafted on the head of a quadraped. So accu- 
rate is the similitude, that, atefirst view, it natu- 
rally excites the idea of some deceptive prepara- 
tion by artificial means; the very epidermis, pro- 
poition, serratures, manner of opening, and other 
particulars of the beak of asshoveler, or other 
broad-billed species of duck, presenting them- 
selvcs to the view: nonis it without the most mi- 
nute and rigid examination that we ¢am persuade 
ourselves of its being theainlgeet's ‘or snout of a 
quadruped. 

The body is deprenapil “ef has stinie, Tesem- 
blance to that of an Otter miniature: it is co- 
vered with a very thick, soft, and beaver-like fur, 
and is of a moderately dark brown above, and of 
a svbferruginous white beneath, The head:is flat- 
“h and rather smallytham large: the mouth or 












out, as before observed, so exactly resembles . 


‘that of some broad-billed species of duck that it 
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might be mistaken for such: round the base is - 
a flat, circular membrane, somewhat deeper or 
wider below than above, viz. below near the fifth 
of au inch, and above about an eighth. ‘The tail 
is flat, fultry like the body, rather short, and ob- 
tuse, with an almost bifid termination: it is broader 
at the base, and gradually lessens to the tip, and 
is about three inches in length: its colour is simi- 
lar to that of the body. The length of the whole 
animal from the tip of the beak to that of the tail 
is thirteen inches: of the beak an inch and half. 
The legs are very short, terminating in a broad 
web, which on the fore feet extends to a consider- 
able distance beyond the claws; but on the hind 
feet reaches no farther than the roots of the claws. 
On the fore feet are five claws, strait, strong, and 
sharp-pointed: the two exterior ones somewhat 
shorter than the three middle ones. On the bind 
feet are six claws, longer and more inclining to a 
curved form than those on the fore feet: the ex- 
terior toe and claw are consideral)ly shorter ‘than 
the four middle ones: the interior or sixth is seat- 
ed much higher up than the rest, and resembles 
a strong, sharp spur. All the legs are hairy 
above; the fore feet are naked both above and 
below; but the hind feet are hairy above, and 
naked below. The internal edges of the under 
mandible (which is narrower than the upper) arc 
serrated or channeled with numerous strim, os in 
aduck’s bill. The nostrils are small and rom d, 
and are situated about a quarter of an inch fro. 
the fip of the bill, and are about the eighth of an 
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DUCK-BILLED PLATY Pus: _ 831 
_ inch distant from each others ‘There is no ‘ap- 
pearance of teeth: the palate is removed, byt 
seems to have resembled that of a duck: the 
tongue also is wanting in the specimen. The ears 
or auditory foramina are placed about an inch be- 
yond the eyes: they appear like a pair of oval 
holes of the eighth of an inch in diameter}. there 
being no external ear. On the upper part of the 
head, on each side, a little beyond the beak, are 
situated two smallish oval white spots; in the lower 
part of each of which are imbedded the eyes, or 
at least the parts allotted to the animal for some 
kind of vision; for from the thickness of the fur 
and the smallness of the organs they seem to haye 
been but obscurely calculated for distinct vision, 
and are probably like those of Moles, and some 
other animals of that tribe; or perhaps even sub- 
cutaneous; the whole apparent diameter of the ca- 
vity in which they were gael not exceeding the 
tenth of an inch. 

When we consider the general form of this ani- 
mal, and particularly its bill and webbed fect, we 
shall readily perceive that it must be a resident in 
watery situations; that it has the habits of digging 
or burrowing in the banks of rivers, or under 
ground; and that its food consists of aquatic plants 
and animals, ‘This is all that can at present be © 
reasonably guessed at: future observations, made * 
in its native regions, will, it is hoped, afford us 
more ample information, and will make us fully 
acquainted with the natural history of an animal 

- which differs so widely from all other bo 


. 
, 


|. 9898. puex-preten Prarrrvs: 
. and which verifies im @most striking manner the 
, Qbservation of Buffon, viz.-that whatever was pos- 
sible for Nature to. produce;« ing actually been 
4 produced, “So. 3p0.0 6 
On a subject so ‘extraordinary as ie present, a 
degree of: scepticism? is not only pardonable, but 
laudable; and I ought perhaps to acknowledge 
that I almost doubt'the'testimony of my own.eyes 
with respect to the structure of this animal's 
beak; yet must confess that I can perceive no ap- 
‘pearance’ of any deceptive preparation; and *the 
edges of the tictus, :the insertion, &c. when tried 
by the test ofsmaceration‘in water, sows to ren- 
_ der every part completely moveable, seem perfectly. 
- natural;;nor ean the most,accirate examination 
iN of expert anatomist. diseaver any decep toi in 
this particular, 9 go) + 





The Platypus is anative of Australasia or aig 
Holland,» Fee Sg bey! om * t 
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Tue genus Trichechus is entirely marine; and % 
contains but very few spécies : of these the princi- _ 
pal is the Trichechus Rosmarus, or, as it is some- 
times called, the Sea Horse, or Walrus. 
rica: hy a . 
i Gar tru re ee 
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‘Trichechus Rosmaras, ‘J dentibur Ianiariis superiovibus exsertis 
remotis. Lin, Syst. Nat, Gmel. p. 59. 

‘Tiichechus with distant, exserted tusks. 

Rosmarus,  Fonst. pisc. t 44 f 

Le Morse, et 2 SE Sf 

Arctic Wales. Pennant Quadr. 2. p. 266, Coot ty. wel. 
2. p. 456. pl. 52. Naturalist's Miscellany, pl. 76, 


‘Tuts aninfal inhabits the northern seas, and is 
principally found within the Arctic circle. It 
grows toa very: size, having been sometimes 
seen of the of eighteen feet, and of such a 
thickness as to ‘measure twelve feet round the 
middle ofthe body. The Walrus is of an in- 
elegant form; “having a small head, short neck, 
thick body; and’ short legs: the lips are very 
thick, and the upper lip is indented. or cleft inta 
two large rounded lobes: over the’ whole surface 
of this part are scattered numerous semitranspa- 
rent. bristles, of a yellowish tinge, and of sucha 
thickness as almost to equal in diameter: 
they are about three inches and are slightly 
pointed at their extremities: the eyes are small: | 
instead of external ears are only two small, 
round orifices: the on the whole animal is 


~ thick, and more or less wrinkled, and is scattered 


over with short brownish hair: on each foot are 
five toes, all connected by webs, and on each toe 
is a small nail: the hind feet are considerably 
broadet than the fore feet: the tail is extremely 
short. In the upper jaw are two large and long 
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tusks, bending downwards: there are no cutting- 
teeth, but in each jaw, both above and below, are « 
four roundish grinders with flat tops: the tusks 
are sometimes upwards of two feet in length, but 
are more generally of about one foot long; and it 
sometimes happens that the two tusks are not 
perfectly equal in length. The chief resorts of 
the Walrus are the seas about the northern parts 
of America. They are found in the gulph of St. 
Laurence, according to Mr, Pennant, between 
latitude 47 and 48, which seems to be the most 
southern latitude in any part of the globe, They 
are also found in Davis's Straits, and within 
Hudson's Bay, it lat. 62. They inhabit the coast 
of Greenland; and are found in great numbers 
about Spitsbergen, and on the floating ice in 
those parts. They occur likewise on the coasts 
ot Nova Zembla, and on the head lands streteh- 
ing towards the North Pole. 

They are gregarious animals, and are some- 
times ‘seen in vast multitudes on the masses of 
floating ice so frequent in the northern seas, 
They are said to produce their young early in the 
spring; and rarely bring more than one at a 
birth: their food consists of sea plants, shell-fish, 
&e. 

The Walrus is a harmless animal, unless pro- 
voked or attacked, in which case it becomes fu- 
rious, and is extremely vindictive. When sur- ~ 
prised upon the ice, the female is said first 10 pro- 
vide for the safety of the young, by flinging at 4 
into the sea, and immediately precipitating itself 


i al 
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‘after it, carrying ito secure distance, and the 
returning; with great rage, to revenge the injury. 
They will sometimes attempt to fasten their tecth 
on the boats, with an intent to sink them; or rise 
in numbers’ under them to overset them; at the 
same time’ shewing all the marks of 1: 
roaring in a dreadful manner, and gnash 
teeth with great violence; if once thorough) 
tated, the whole herd will follow the boats till 








_ ‘they lose sight of them. ‘They are strongly at- 


tached to each other; and it is said that a wound- 
ed Walrus has been known to sink to the bottom, 


ise suddenly up again, and bring with it multi- 
of others, which have united in an attack 


- 


4 


‘pon the boat from whence the insult came. 

The Walrus has been tolerably well figured 
yoy Jonston, and this figure has been copied by 
succeeding writers. An excellent representa- 
tion is also given in pl. 52. of the last voyage of 


* our illustrious navigator, Captain Cook. It is 


easy, however, to perceive a remarkable ‘difler- 
ence between the tusks of this last, and those of 
the former kind figured in Jonston, and it clearly 
appears, that though this difference is not such 
as to justify our considering them as two distinct 
species, yet it obliges us to remark them as va- 
rieties; and it should seem, that, in the regions 


' then visited by Captain Cook, viz. the icy coasts 


of the American continent, in lat. 70, the Walrus 


~ is found with tusks much longer, thinner, and far 
_ more sharp-pointed, in proportion, than the com- 


” 


‘mon Walrus; and they have a slight inclination 


. 





the position of the ini ea 
‘of the variety figured in. 
curving pestle a ate 
‘at the points, while those of the 
These dtfferences appear very st 
ing different heads of ‘these nina 
may, however, be allowed’ to the different st 
of growth as well as to the difference of’. 
order that these differences may. be 
clearly understood, we hay 
on the annexed | 
tion niof the sub 












lie, in herds of many hundreds; upon 
ice; huddling one over the other like swine; 
and roar or bray very loud; so that inthe night, — 
or_in foggy weather, they gave us notice of the 
cinity of the ite, before we could see it, Wes 4 
waa pe naira & 
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“not appear to us,to be that dangerous 

| some anthors have described; not even y 
_ tacked. They are rather more so to appl 

than in reality, Vast numbers of them w 

_ Tow, and come close up to, the boats. But § 

_of a musquetin the pan, or even the bare’ 

of one at them, would send them down id 

> stant, The female will defend the young 


he ~ whether in the water or upon the ice. 
ce pene yornig ond qj the dam, though she 
"The dam, when in the water, holds 
one between her fore fins, = 2 
“Why they should be called séa-horse 


» Russian name Morse; for they have not 

resemblance of a horse. ‘This is, withou) ijl 
the same animal that is found in the Gulf} 9 
Laurence, and there called Sea-Cow. J) 
tainly more like a cow than a horse, but 
ness consists in nothing but the snout. . 

ic eae a seal, but inco 


* 


The re of the Walrus ede 
ivory; but on this subject authors ee 
considerably , sc me representing them 
to common ivory, and _ others id 
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- rican seas the whole year; but in winter t] 
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time to time, perch on their backs, in o 
pick the insects which they find upon then 
They continuein the Kamtschatkan 


very lean, so that one may count their rib 
are taken by harpoons fastened to a stron; 
and after they are struck, it requires the 1 
thirty men to draw then on shore. Son’ 
when they are transfixed, they will lay hol 
rocks with their paws, and stick so fast as § 
the skin behind before they can be ford 
When a Manati is struck, its companio: 
to its assistance; some will attempt to 
the boat, by getting under it; others w 
down the rope, in order to break it; an 
will strike at the harpoon with their tails, 
view of getting it out, which they often ® 
in. They have no voice, but make a ni 
hard breathing, like the snorting of a hors 

They are of an enormous size: some are 
eight feet long, and eight thousand pounds: 
but, if the Mindanao species be the sai 
this, it decreases in size as it advances so} 
for the largest which Dampier saw there 


tothe bulk of the animal, is small, oblo 
almost square: the nostrils are filled wig? 
bristles; ththyaye or rictus is small: the 
double: near the junction of the two 
mouth is full of white tubular bristles, whi 
the same purpose as the lamine in 
39 the eae running out 
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water: the lips are also full of bristles, which sétve 

‘instead of teeth to cut the strong roots of sea, 
plants, .which, floating. ashore, are a sign of the 

vicinity of these animals. In the mouth are no 

teeth, only two flat, white bones, one in each jaw, 

one above, another below, with undulated sur- 

faces, which serve instead of grinders. _ 

The eyes are extremely small; not larger than 5) 
those of a sheep: instead of ears are only two rs 
nute oritices, which will scarce permit a quill to” 
enter: the tongue is pointed and small; the neck 
thick; and its junction with the head scarce dis-- 
tinguishable; and the last always hangs down, 

The circumference of the body near the shoul~ _ 
ders is twelve feet; about the belly twenty; near | 
the tail only four feet eight inches: the head — 
ah inches: the neck near seven feet; and 
final these measurements may be collected the 
deformity of the animal. Near the shoulders are 
two feet, or rather fins, which are only two feet 
two inches long, and have neither fingers nor 
nails: beneath they are concave, and covered 
with hard bristles; the tail is thick, strong,” 5 
and horizontal, ending in a stiff black fin, 
like’ the substance of whalebone, being much split J 
on ? fore part, and slightly forked; but Joth 
end: are of equal length like the whale. re 

The sRin is very thick, hard, ; and 
full of inequalities like the baMof oak; "so 
hard as scarcely to be cut with an ax, and » | 
hair upon it: beneath the skin is a thick hier’ 
which is said to taste like oil of almonds, Ihe 
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ti from the West Indies; but 

: ascertain the species. Clusius: 
nails and. broad feet; and that” 
d and _shapeless, The ‘ount de» 
nent, vol. 6. makes it a dis: | 
it to beathe< 
cribed. 
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overflow theft yanks) begin to return into the oe 
of the river, she Indians make damis’acros™ 
© mouths of fhe Shallow lakes formed by the F 
and thus take great numbers of yes: st 
_) as tortoises, fish, &c. 4 x 
We must not here omit_the curious h y of a - s] 
tame Mahati, which, at the time of the arrival of 
the a Spee was kept by a a HU : 



















2 It would appear as soon as it 
its familiars; for it hated the 
| count of an injury it had received 
_» those adventurers, The fable of sug 
realized. It would offer itself to Indian fae 
»  vouriteg, and carry over the lake ten at a time, 
singing and playing on its back: one youth it was 
_ particularly enamoured with, which reminds me 
pe Mr, Pennant) of the classical > Sara inthe — 
Hippo, so beautifullyslated by the 
z nt liny, The fates of two: animals 
‘were very different: Matum e 
waters by means. of a violent flood : 


ae fell alah om to’ thé vn 
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